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heavy winter rains enable It to extend into a region with less
than 20 inches of rainfall. The northern and north-western
limits of wheat cultivation are fixed by the zone of heavy sum-
mer rains, the western and south-western limits by the increas-
ing aridity, and the southern limit by the low temperatures as
well as by dryness. Towards the eastern districts of Buenos
Aires the wet soils are unfavourable to wheat or to agriculture
in any form and the land there is mainly under permanent
pastures.

The maize, belt is practically restricted to Santa Fe, south-
eastern Cordoba and north-western Buenos Aires. In the
southern part of the belt frost is a limiting factor, while towards
the west in Cordoba, maize gives place to wheat with the decrease
in the rainfall. Very little maize is grown in Entre Rios or
Corrientes, though the climatic and other conditions appear
favourable. In the northern districts of Buenos Aires the maize
belt is overlapped by the wheat belt, but the two do not coin-
cide. Maize is grown in the districts adjoining the lowTer Parana
and wheat in the cooler and drier regions to the west and south-
west.

Linseed is an extraordinarily important crop in Argentina,
which exported in the years 1937-39 an average of if million
tons per annum, and thereby contributed about 80 per cent, of
the supplies that entered into international trade. The area in
which linseed is grown coincides with the maize and wheat zones,
but does not extend so far as the latter into La Pampa Territory.
About two-fifths of the total annual yield comes from Santa Fe
and the remaining three-fifths from Entre Rios, Cordoba and
Buenos Aires in order of importance.

The only other crop of outstanding importance in the region
is oats, nearly all of which is produced in the cooler south-
eastern districts in Buenos Aires from Tandil to Bahia Blanca,
from, which port almost the whole of the surplus is exported.
Of the minor crops barley is grown chiefly in the northern part
of the wheat belt, and rye in detached areas in all the cereal
provinces. (For recent developments see Note, p. 185.)

The ratio of exports to total yield, less seed requirements,
is very high for maize and oats, and for linseed ranges from 95
to 100 per cent. This means that very little of the cereal crops
grown in Argentina is fed to animals except to pigs, the number
of which more than doubled between 1922 and 1930. Agri-
cultural horses are apparently fed chiefly on grass and alfalfa,
and cattle, including even dairy cattle, are never stalled.
Some of the inferior grain goes to poultry and pigs, but other-
wise the country seems to rid itself of as large a quantity of